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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends, 
(Continued from page 258.) 

The principal points of doctrines involved in 
the controversy referred to in the preceding 
number of this article, were the Divinity and 
atonement of Christ; and the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. It has sometimes seemed to the 
writer, that the rejection of the views formerly 
held by the Society of Friends on these subjects 
by Elias Hicks and others, arose from too much 
dependence on the power of human reason. 
The Old Testament furnishes abundant evidence 
of the goodness and mercy of our great Creator ; 
and gives many assurances that the forgiveness 
of sin to those who will turn from evil, is one of 
his attributes: “ Let the wicked forsake his ways, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let 
him turn unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God for He will abund- 
antly pardon,” is but one of many similar pas- 

. How easy is it then to reason, that if the 
Lord is thus kindly disposed towards his crea- 
tures, there was no need for anything more than 
that enlightening and guiding influence of his 
own Spirit which has, in a greater or lesser mea- 
sure, been bestowed upon man in all ages; for 
as the Apostle declares, the saints of old “ drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them, and 
that Rock was Christ.” Hence those who trust 
to reason alone, may easily explain away many 
of the declarations of Scripture respecting the 
divinity and offices of our Saviour ; and for want 
of exercising simple faith in the Divine promises 
and declarations, may fail to receive the fulness 
of the blessing which is designed to attend the 
Gospel of ‘Christ. 

It is very easy for the mind to become bewil- 
dered in pursuing such speculations, unless it is 
kept closely attentive to the illuminating power 
of the Light of Christ. For as the Apostle in- 
structively declares—* What man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man, which is 
in him? even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God.” And he further 
remarks, “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 
hess unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” This was 
in accordance with the language of our Saviour 
imself, who, on one occasion, returned thanks 
unto God, because He had hidden the mysteries 
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of his kingdom from the “wise and prudent,” 
and had revealed them unto babes. And it illus- 
trates the importance of the advice given in an 
epistle issued in the year 1795, by the three 
Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia: “ Here let 
us caution all to beware how they suffer their 
minds to be drawn away by the vain philosophy 
of this world, from the glorious, Divine, and 
most consolatory faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only Mediator and Redeemer.” 

Growing out of the separations of 1827 and 
1828, there naturally arose disputes respecting 
the right of possession of trust funds belonging 
to the Society of Friends, and which in some 
cases were claimed by rival parties. Out of 
such a dispute arose the celebrated law case of 
Hendrickson and Decou, which was a trial be- 
fore the courts of New Jersey to determine the 
legal ownership of a school fund belonging to 
Chesterfield Preparative Meeting. The amount 
of money at issue was comparatively insignifi- 
cant; and the expenses of the suit were neces- 
sarily great, probably several times greater than 
the value of the fund ; but the feeling that prin- 
ciples were involved in it produced a willingness 
to encounter the labor and cost. Several of the 
most prominent members of both bodies were 
produced as witnesses, and some of them ex- 
amined at great length, not only as to the occur- 
rences connected with the separation in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, in 1827, but also as to 
the doctrines which were involved. The record 
of their testimony, published in two octavo 
volumes, under the title of Foster’s Reports, con- 
tains much interesting information, and many 
valuable statements of the Christian doctrines 
ever held by the Society of Friends. The wit- 
nesses for Orthodox Friends were especially full 
in their testimony as to questions of doctrine. 
Those on the other side avoided, in a general 
way, committing themselves on such subjects, 
taking the position that it was beyond the prov- 
ince of a secular court to inquire into matters 
of religion. This plea was set aside by Chief 
Justice Ewing, who stated in his decision— 
“While I utterly disclaim the idea that this 
court, or any court, or any human power, has 
the right to enforce a creed, or system of doctrine 
or belief, on any man, or to require him to as- 
sent to any prescribed system of doctrine, or to 
search out his: belief for the purpose of restrain- 
ing or punishing it in any temporal tribunal, I 
do most unqualifiedly assert and maintain the 
power and right of this court, and of every court 
in New Jersey, to ascertain by competent evi- 
dence, what are the religious principles of any 
man or set of men, when, as may frequently be the 
case, civil rights are thereon to depend, or thereby 
to be decided.” 

The decision of the court was in favor of Or- 
thodox Friends, and this decision was concurred 
in by Associate Justice, Drake, who stated, in 
his opinion, that the testimony presented satis- 
fied his mind, that the Society of Friends re- 
garded the divinity and atonement of Jesus 
Christ, and the inspiration of the Scriptures as 
essential doctrines of religion; and that the Or- 
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thodox party insisted on these doctrines. But 
the other party protested against all creeds or 
public declarations of faith as an abridgement 
of Christian liberty, and their counsel in the ar- 
gumeut of the cause, “ most explicitly, and may 
I add, most ingeniously and eloquently insisted, 
not only that these doctrines do not belong to 
the faith of Friends, but that they cannot; be- 
cause they must interfere with another acknowl- 
edged fundamental principle of the Society— 
the guidance of the Light within.” The decision 
of the Court was confirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. 

At Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1828, a pro- 
position was received from Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, that a conference of committees from the 
different Yearly Meetings in America should be 
held, to consider the condition of the Society of 
Friends. This was united with, and a committee 
appointed to represent it in the proposed Con- 
ference. Similar committees were appointed by 
all the Ameri Yearly Meetings, and they 
met in Philadelphia in the summer of 1829. 
The result of their deliberations was the adoption 
of a “Testimony” setting forth the faith of the 
Society on several points of doctrine, especially 
those which had recently been called in ques- 
tion. This was submitted to the Yearly Meet- 
ings, united with by all of them, and published 
for general distribution in 1830; so that the doc- 
trines contained in it may fairly be regarded as 
representing (so far as the statements go) the 
views of Friends of America at that time. This 
pamphlet was stereotyped, and is among those 
publications kept in stock at Friends’ Book Store, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, where copies 
of it may be gratuitously obtained by any who 
desire to examine its contents. 

A proposition had also been before this Con- 
ference looking towards a closer agreement of 
the Rules of Discipline of the different Yearly 
Meetings ; but way did not open to take any step 
in that direction. Similar proposals have been 
made at several times since that period, but have 
never met with much success; so that the posi- 
tion of the Yearly Meetings as independent 
bodies, so far as respects their internal affairs, is 
now well recognized among Friends—subject 
however to the fundamental condition, that they 
adhere to those doctrines and testimonies, a be- 
lief in which first drew our forefathers together 
to be a separate people, and which constitute 
the reason for our existence as a religious organi- 
zation. 

The space which has been given in this review 
to the separation of 1827, and to the incidents 
associated with it, seems to the writer to be justi- 
fied by the importance of the event. He has 
endeavored candidly and dispassionately to state 
the case, as it seemed to him; and that with no 
unkind or hostile feeling towards the members 
of that body, who, for distinction’s sake, aresome- 
times denominated “ Hicksite Friends.” There 
probably exist among its members many shades 
of belief as to the points discussed in 1827 ; and, 
in accordance with the position taken by their 
counsel in the New Jersey lawauit, a much larger 
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degree of liberty as to doctrinal belief is per- 
mitted among them than we have deemed com- 
patible with the best interests of our Society. 

J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


oo 
For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Paul unto Timothy, his own son in the faith, 
says this: “The end of the commandment is 
charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science, and of faith unfeigned, from which some 
having swerved, have turned aside unto vain 
jangling—desiring to be teachers of the law, un- 
derstanding neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm. But we know that the law is good, 
if a man use it lawfully. Knowing this, that 
the law is not made for a righteous man, but for 
the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
for sinners, for unholy and profane, for mur- 
derers of fathers, and murderers of mothers, &c., 
and if there be any other thing that is contrary 
to sound doctrine, according to the glorious 
Gospel of the Blessed God, which was committed 
to my trust. And I thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who hath enabled me, for that He counted 
me faithful, putting me into the ministry, who 
was before a blasphemer and a persecutor and 
injurious, but I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief, and the grace of our Lord 
was exceeding abundant with faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus. This is a fuithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world ™@ save sinners, of 
whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause I 
obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ 
might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern 
to them which should hereafter believe on Him 
to life everlasting. Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor 
and glory, for ever and ever, Amen.” 

Now in all this the Apostle says nothing about 
a“ literary qualification to maintain principles.” 
Then let usturn from the teachings of men and 
their set time to speak on Scripture, to that 
grace of our Lord which so abounded in faith 
and love, which is in Christ Jesus, and is able 
to preserve all those who look steadfastly to it. 
For God will have all men to be saved, and 
come unto the knowledge of the truth, for there 
is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself as 
a ransom for all to be testified in due time. 
“ Whereunto,” says the Apostle, “I was ordain- 
ed a preacher and an Apostle, a teacher of the 
Gentiles in faith and verity.” 

“A bishop then must be blameless, one that 
ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity.” Read the chap- 
ter through (3rd of 1st Timothy) and it needs 
not the wisdom of man to explain it. It is so 
simple, the child that reads can understand. 

A friend to all, 
Ropert KNow es. 

West Branca, Ia., Second Mo., 6, 1889. 
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Dogs not eT serious self-observer recollect 


instances in which a temptation, exactly address- 
ed to his passions or his habits, has prevailed 
in spite of the sternest interdict of his judgment, 
pronounced at the very crisis? Perhaps the most 
awful sanctions by which the judgment can ever 
enforce its authority, were distinctly brought to 
his view at the same moment with its convic- 
tions. In the subsequent hour he had to reflect 
that the ideas of God, of a future account, of a 
world of retribution, could not prevent him from 
violating his conscience.—John Foster. 
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Settlement of Meetings in New Jersey. 


SALEM. 


The original meeting-house at Salem, that 
was formed by an addition to the hewn log 
dwelling of Samuel Nicholson, on ‘“ Wharf 
Street,” now Broadway, and noted as being the 
first meeting-house of Friends in West Jersey, 
and probably the second one in the State (1681) 
has already been described. 

In 1698 a committee was appointed to have 
a new meeting-house erected, of brick, and to 
be 30 by 40 feet in size. It was completed in 
1700, and is believed to have stood nearly upon 
the site of the old one, or a few rods east of the 
great oak tree now standing in the burial ground 
on Broadway. 

In 1772 a much larger brick house was built 
on Fenwick Street, where it now stands. 

About 1830 a smaller brick house was built 
on Broadway, not far from the former location, 
but on the opposite side of the street. 

The first Yearly Meeting held in Salem 15th 
of Second Month, 1684. 

In 1678 a number of Friends settled about 
Alloways Creek (or Monmouth River) and 
held meetings at John Denn’s (or Dennis’) 
house, until 1685, when a meeting-house was 
built on the north side of the creek, on ground 
given by Edward Champneys and John Smith. 

About 1717 another house was built on the 
south side of the creek, near the first location, 
on ground given by Joseph Ware. It continued 
here until about 1755, when the house was 
built in the village of Hancock’s bridge, on 
ground given by William Hancock. This house 
was enlarged in 1784. 

PILESGROVE. 

A meeting was established by David Davis 
and others at Woodstown, and called Piles- 
grove Meeting. 

By a minute of Salem Monthly Meeting, held 
in the Eighth Month, 1719, we learn that 
“ Friends of Pilesgrove did request that they 
should have a First-day Meeting at the house of 
Roger Higgins, which was allowed for the win- 
ter season only. Inthe Third Month following, 
leave was given that the Friends of Pilesgrove 
have a meeting every other First-day during 
the summer time. And again in the Eighth 
Month, leave was given to hold a First-day 
Meeting at Aquilla Barber’s house this winter 
time.” 

A week-day meeting was established the 25th 
of Fourth Month, 1722. 

A frame meeting-house was built in 1725, on 
land bought of Joseph White, for a burial 
ground, Xe. 

In the Eighth Month, 1735, a Preparative 
Meeting was appointed to be held at Pilesgrove, 
and in the Ninth Month, 1737, it.was concluded 
that they have liberty to keep their meetings 
every First-day, both winter and summer. 

On the 25th of Seventh Month, 1785, Piles- 
grove Friends “ informed Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing they had engaged in building a meeting- 
house, agreeably to the advice and consent of 
that meeting, and as it was large, requested some 
assistance from that meeting.” The house was 
completed, and with some improvements or ad- 
ditions, is standing at the present time, now 
over a century old. 

Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting was established 
the 24th of Fourth Month, 1794, as is indicated 
by a minute of the Quarterly Meeting, viz: 
“ At a Quarterly Meeting held at Haddonfield, 
21st of Third Month, 1794, Salem Monthly 


Meeting proposing for consideration, the divid. 
ing of that meeting, and holding one at Piles. 
grove, it is approved.” 

In Second Month, 1789, “ Report was made 
that meetings had been held in Upper Penn’s 
Neck, and leave was granted to continue them 
under the care of Elihu and Isaac Pedrick. Ip 
the Eleventh Month they were again continued 
for three months.” 

The indulged meetings had been held at Up 
per Penn’s Neck since 1789, but in 1796 the 
meeting was regularly established, and a meet- 
ing-house built at Pedricktown, and the Pre- 

arative Meeting opened the same year. The 
oon has since been rebuilt. 

The meeting at Woodbury was first held at 
the house of John Wood, in the Sixth Month, 
1696, and a meeting-house built soon after; 
another was erected in 1715-16, and the present 
one in 1783, which has since been enlarged. 
The first Monthly Meeting was held the 11th 
of First Month, 1785. 


UPPER GREENWICH. 


About 1740 asmall frame meeting-house was 
built on a lot of ground granted for the pur. 
pose, by Solomon Lippincott, and a Prepara- 
tive Meeting was established there in 1775. It 
was a branch of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting 
until 1785, when it became one of the branches 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

In 1798 a large brick meeting-house was 
erected about one and a half miles east of this, 
and called Upper Greenwich Meeting, and the 
old site abandoned. 

The lot is still kept well enclosed and used as 
a burial ground for the neighborhood. 

In 1797 “liberty was granted to Friends of 
Woolwich to hold a meeting in the School 
House at Mullica Hill, to commence on First 
day, the 11th of Eleventh Month, 1797,” which 
was continued until the meeting was regularly 
established and the meeting-house built. The 
Preparative Meeting was established Eleventh 
Month 17th, 1800, and joined to Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

Friends settled very early at Greenwich, or 
Cohansey, as it was called, and held meetings 
as early as 1684. In 1694 a meeting was estab 
lished there. Through the influence of Mark 
Reeve and others, a meeting-house was built in 
1698. It stood facing the Cohansey, quite near 
the site now occupied. A frame structure, upon 
the same ground, was burned about 1810. 

The present substantial brick house was built 
soon after. 

In the Eighth Month, 1735, a “ Preparative 
Meeting was appointed to be held at the last 
weekly meeting before the Monthly Meeting. 
And in the Ninth Month, 1737, “it was con- 
cluded that Friends at Pilesgrove and Cohan- 
sen may have liberty to keep their meetings 
every First-day, both winter and summer.” 

The Monthly Meeting organized the 27th of 
First Month, 1770, and was composed of the 
Preparative Meetings of Greenwich and Allo 
ways Creek, and held alternately at the above 
named places. Afterwards, Maurice River and 
Cape May were attached to it. 


MAURICE RIVER, 


“A meeting was established at Port Eliza 
beth, on Maurice River, about 1760.” A meet- 
house was built about 1791. 

“In the early part of this century a large 
tract of meadow land lying on Maurice River, 
was banked in, (and reclaimed) and a number 
of families of Friends settled there, by which 
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the meeting of Port Elizabeth was greatly in- 
creased. In the Ninth Month, 1819, a terrible 
storm and great swell of the ocean, swept away 
miles of the tide banks along the bay shore, 
and the inhabitants barely escaped with their 
lives. This disaster nearly broke up the little 
settlement, but the meeting was kept up a num- 
ber of years.” 

The meeting-house was standing in 1881, 
though in a very dilapidated condition. It has 
since been removed ; the burial ground is still 
kept enclosed. 

Maurice River Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished in 1805, and laid down many years since. 

Samuel Smith says: “ The first convincement 
of Friends about Great Egg Harbor, was about 
1702, since which meetings have been settled 
and meeting-houses built.” 

For many years there seemed to be a great 
openness on the part of the inhabitants to re- 
ceive the doctrines of Friends, and a number 
of Friends settling along the shore at various 

laces, several meetings were established, viz : 

gg Harbor, Galloway, Tuckahoe and Cape 
May. These formed Great Egg Harbor Monthly 
Meeting. Friends having died and others re- 
moved, none were left to sustain the meetings, 
and they have all been laid down or abandoned, 
and the properties sold or devoted to other uses, 
with a single exception, that of Cape May, near 
Seaville, in that county. The meeting was es- 
tablished soon after 1700, and the meeting- 
house built in 1716, by the Townsends, Leam- 
ings and others. It was rebuilt some years ago 
on a much smaller scale than formerly, and is 
still kept in repair, but like the others men- 
tioned, it has no congregation. The old burial 
ground is still kept up. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that where less 
than a century ago there existed so many pros- 
perous settlements of Friends, and such thriv- 
ing meetings, where the pure doctrines of the 
Christian religion were promulgated and faith- 
fully upheld, there is now nothing left of their 
once teeming congregations but their nameless 
graves. 


In a former number of this article, on page 
243, an error in date has been discovered as to 
the time of building Moorestown meeting-house, 
it should be 1839, instead of 1837, as stated. 
Also on page 244, Haddonfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing began to circulate as now, in 1838, instead 
of 1831. J. W. L. 





The Tent and the Veil_—With our Western 
ideas of churches and chapels, the descriptions 
of the compartments of the tabernacle separated 
by veils have no such vividness as they present 
to the Oriental mind, familiar as it is with the 
tent (or tabernacle) form of both common and 
sacred habitations, divided into compartments 
by separating veils. The writer was entertained 
by an Arab chieftain in the principal tent of a 
village of tents. As he sat in the outer compart- 
ment of that chieftain’s tent, a veil concealed 
from his view the inner compartment of the tent, 
where the wives and children of the chieftain 
had their home. The idea of a stranger's pass- 
ing behind that veil into the compartment be- 
yond, was an idea that would not be tolerated 
for a moment in an Oriental mind. With such 
a training, it was easy for an Oriental to realize 
that only a peculiar relation of oneness with God 
could justify even a chosen high-priest in pass- 
ing beyond the tabernacle veil into the inner 
dwelling-place of the God of gods.—S. 8. Times. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


A Visit to the Cornwall Iron Mines of 
Lebanon County, Pa. 


(Concluded from page 260.) 


Our examination of the Bird Coleman Fur- 
nace having been completed, our kind friend 
next took us to his own dwelling where we were 
treated to a good dinner, that lacked nothing to 
recommend it. This over, there followed a close 
inspection of the ore banks, which were the prin- 
cipal object of our visit. There is a complex 
system of railroad tracks winding among the ore 
hills to the different faces where quarrying is 
going on. The labor of reaching the more dis- 
tant points was rendered easier by an invitation 
to take a seat in one of the small locomotives 
which run hither and thither throughout the 
workings. At one place our locomotive passed 
through a cut in the dyke of trap and entered a 
bed of ore where men were busily at work. For 
a certain distance along the trap, all the ore had 
been removed which lay above the level on 
which they were working. This removal showed 
the sloping position of the wall of the trap which 
was thus exposed. The ore itself in many parts 
showed a slaty structure, the dark oxide of iron 
being interleaved with thin layers of a lighter 
color. This seemed to confirm the theory, that 
in its original condition it was a bed of slaty 
stone, from which much of the more soluble 
parts were afterwards removed; and that the 
light colored bands we saw were some of the 
silica and other materials which had resisted the 
solvent powers of water, and remained to mark 
the positions of the original layers. 

When I first began to examine the subject of 
iron deposits | was puzzled (as perhaps some of 
my readers may be,) to understand how such 
quantities of it ever came to be collected in par- 
ticular spots. But this difficulty was partly re- 
moved, when I found how abundantly iron is 
diffused through many of the rocks in the regions 
where it is found. The Red Sandstone of which 
we have been speaking, owes its color to the iron 
which it contains; and which must have existed 
in the older rocks from which the sandstone was 
formed. The trap rock so often mentioned in 
this narrative, contains on an average about one- 
tenth of its weight in iron combined with oxygen. 
About the same proportion of iron exists in the 
older rocks which cover much of southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and which underlie the Red Sand- 
stone—or in other words, on the top of which 
the sandstone was deposited when in the form 
of sand and mud. Then in many places there 
is a darker-colored rock, sometimes spoken of as 
iron-stone, in which the iron is still more abund- 
ant. All that is needed to make accumulations 
of iron ore in such regions is, that these rocks 
should be exposed to chemical forces such as the 
solvent power of water, which would either re- 
move the iron from the other ingredients of the 
rock, or would remove them in a state of solu- 
tion from the iron. It is by gradual changes of 
this kind that many of the metallic ores, which 
are profitably worked by man, have been sepa- 
rated from the rocks through which they were 
originally thinly scattered, and gathered into 
deposits where they could be appropriated to the 
use of man. This work of separation and gather- 
ing, which it was beyond man’s power to per- 
form, has been done for him through the opera- 
tion of those laws of nature given to matter by 
the beneficent Creator of all things. 

The presence of a portion of copper in the 
Cornwall Mine, adds to the number of interest- 
ing minerals that are found here. We enriched 
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our collection by selecting some characteristic 
specimens from the banks—the most improving 
and agreeable way in which a student can form 
a cabinet—and others, which we could not pro- 
cure in this manner, were kindly added to our 
store by the young man who superintended the 
operations, and who had conveyed to the office 
those specimens met with in mining, which were 
of peculiar rarity or beauty. The capacity of 
the carpet-bag, and the degree of muscular 
strength necessary to carry it comfortably, put 
a limit to my accumulations; and I was fain to 
seat myself on the porch, spread my treasures 
before me, and after selecting such as would 
illustrate the peculiarities of the place, leave be- 
hind me others which I would gladly have car- 
ried home to share with friends interested in 
such things. 

We were informed that about 25 iron furnaces 
are now drawing ore from the Cornwall banks. 
In many of these, however, the ore is mixed with 
that obtained from other localities, and differing 
more or less in composition. The kind of iron 
which a furnace yields depends largely on the 
kind of ore used ; and as iron is wanted for vari- 
ous mechanical purposes, one kind is found to 
be best adapted for a special use, and another 
kind for another use. 

As evening came on, we prepared to leave 
this interesting place, where we had been treated 
with kindness and hospitality. The day had 
been one unusually fruitful in information, and 
in suggestions leading to further study and in- 
struction. The only return that we could make 
for the unselfish attentions shown to us, was to 
forward to some of those with whom we had 
mingled, copies of a work calculated to turn the 
thoughts of the readers to those spiritual truths 
which are of more importance to each individual 
than any outward wealth or any degree of liter- 
ary or scientific knowledge. This was done after 
returning home. 

That night we lodged with a friend who has 
the charge of a large tract of land on thesouthern 
slope of the South Mountain—all of it lying 
within the boundaries of the Red Sandstone. 
Of about 4000 acres under his care, there are 
perhaps not much more than 1000 which are 
cleared and cultivated. His description of his 
labors on this large farm, showed one of the diffi- 
culties attendant on the management of land in 
such large blocks. The fields are so remote from 
each other (in some cases miles apart), that there 
is a sad waste of the time both of man and teams, 
in going from one part to another to perform 
the needed labor and the necessary hauling. So 
great is this waste as sometimes to absorb much 
of the profits of the produce of the soil. 

J. W. 
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A One-armed Printer —The New Haven Regia- 
ter describes the visit to its printing office re- 
cently of a young man who had learned the trade 
of a printer, and afterwards lost an arm in a 
railroad accident, but determined that this should 
not prevent him from following his trade. He 
set at work and got up a simple arrangement, 
which, when placed on the case holds the stick 
[the metal frame in which the types are set up} 
at the proper angle. By continuous practice he 
learned to drop in the type so gently that there 
was no danger of making “pi” of an uncom- 
pleted line, and finally reached that point where 
he could set type as fast as he used to before he 
lost his arm. It is an interesting sight to watch 
him standing at a case and filling up a stick. 
He can also empty a stick without trouble, and, 
in a word, can get along as well as anybody. 
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For “* Tue Frienp.” 


The Blessing of Enduring Temptation. 
(Concluded from page 261.) 

The disciples, after they had been illuminated, 
endured a great fight of afflictions: as they had 
the enemy still to contend with; but many of 
them endured the temptations, and received the 
crown of life. And Paul said, “I endure all 
things for the elects’ sake.” So he continued 
faithful until the time of his departure was at 
hand ; and he could say, “ I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ;’ so he knew there was a crown of right- 
eousness laid up for him. But he had first to 
endure temptations, and many buffetings of Satan, 
before he could finish his course with joy, and 
receive the crown immortal. . So it is with all 
the dedicated followers of our crucified but risen 
Redeemer. We have to come up, by the mer- 
ciful assistance of our Saviour, out of great tribu- 
lations, and have our robes washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb: which is a great 
mystery to the carnal, reasoning faculties of the 
unrenewed man. 

Good old Jacob had to wrestle for the bless- 
ing. Yet he did not receive it until his natural 
or bodily strength was reduced, so as to show 
him that it was not by the power or strength of 
the natural man that he was to overcome, or 
prevail, but by the Spirit of the Lord. But he 
had to use his bodily strength while it lasted ; 
and we have to wrestle, spiritually, for the bless- 
ing, and use our bodily strength while it lasts; 
but it is the Spirit that quickeneth or gives 
spiritual life, for the flesh profiteth nothing, only 
as it is made use of as an instrument in carrying 
out the Divine will. So we must not be slothful 
in business, either temporally or spiritually, but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord in whatsoever 
He wills us to do. And it takes the co-opera- 
tive powers of body, soul and spirit, to enable 
us to resist the tempter, and to endure his tempta- 
tions so as to overcome him. The flesh of itself 
profiteth nothing; but it may be made use of, in 
the hands of the Lord, to carry out his works of 
righteousness. It is the fleshly nature in man 
that the enemy works upon by his temptations; 
so, we must resist him steadfast in the faith, and 
patiently endure all his many and _ plausible 
temptations, before a full overcoming is experi- 
enced, or a crown of life received. 

We nowhere read any thing in the Scriptures 
that will warrant a belief that we shall be ac- 
cepted, unless we are first “ purified and made 
white and tried.” But we do read enough to 
make us believe that he which is unjust, will be 
unjust still ; and he which is filthy, will be filthy 
still; and he that is righteous, will be righteous 
still ; and he that is holy, will be holy still. And 
that nothing impure or unholy will be permitted 
to enter the mansions of hoiness. 

The temptations, tribulations and trials which 
seem almost or quite daily to come upon us, I 
think form a part of the daily cross of Christ, 
which He says we must bear if we would 
become his disciples. We must bear it daily, 
and continue patient in well-doing, and follow 
Him, though He leads us through the washings 
of regeneration, until the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, will no 
longer have dominion over us. For they are 
not of the Father, but of the world which lies in 
wickedness. So, if we follow Him we shall no 
longer follow the world, nor the flesh, but endure 
the temptations of the evil one, and be led on 
from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord, 
unto salvation. 


This view of salvation by Christ need not lead 


us to undervalue the offering that He made of 
himself upon the cross, for the sins of the world. 
It will only lead us in the light as He is in the 
light, and as we walk in it, through faith and 
obedience, his blood will cleanse us from all sin. 
And we shall have fellowship one with another, 
and with the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, one 
God blessed forever. For it is the Lamb of God 
which takes away the sins of the world out of 
every humble, obedient heart. So now, since we 
have a chance to enter into the holy of holies, by 
the blood of Jesus, a new and living way, and by 
enduring the temptations of Satan,—where will 
the fault be if we neglect or miss so great a sal- 
vation? I believe our salvation depends much 
upon ourselves—on our obedience or disobedi- 
ence. But “this is the will of God, even our 
sanctification.” And we are “chosen to salva- 
tion through sanctification of the Spirit, and the 
belief of the truth ;’ and as Peter says, “ elect 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” 

But now I will close this lengthy article by a 
brief allusion to myself. I have lived long upon 
earth, and have been slow in growth in becom- 
ing a child of the Lord’s. Never experienced 
any sudden change; but have made many a 
wayward step. But I can say, as Paul did, “ It 
is by the grace of God that I am what I am.” 
And when the time of my departure comes, I 
hope to feel that I have so kept the faith as to 
receive the crown of righteousness, which will 
abundantly compensate for all the sorrows of 
life. D. HuppLeston. 

Dus.riy, Inp., First Month 19th, 1889. 


; For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
Liberty. 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.” Friends have ever recognized the 
priesthood of believers ; that, in any of our meet- 
ings, any one had liberty to minister whom the 
Master called to that service; and that if any- 
thing was revealed to another that sitteth by, 
the first should hold his or her peace. And they 
have believed that in matters pertaining to his 
Church, the Head thereof has promised to be a 
spirit of judgment to them that sit in judgment. 

Highly as they prize a rightly called ministry, 
they haye maintained that meetings can be held 
to the honor of Truth without vocal preaching 
and praying; that where the two or three are 
met together in Christ’s name, there He will be 
in their midst, to bless them. So, if we are faith- 
ful to our principles, looking unto Him, the 
Minister of ministers, we will know of being fed 
with the living bread and water of life, to the 
satisfying of the hungry and thirsty soul ; “for 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
shall run and not be weary, walk and not faint.” 

I trust, as a people, we may be preserved from 
& one-man ministry; ever remembering that 
Christ is head over his Church, and has a right 
to call whom and when He pleases; and also 
teach by his Holy Spirit,in the secret recesses of 
the heart. GrorGE Bricaes. 

New SHaron, Iowa. 


To pour out money to build a house to the 
Lord, and not pour out the lives of the con- 
tributors on his altar, would be to miss the 
highest good. To rejoice in the beauty and 
splendor of the outer temple, while the temple 
of the heart is marred and in ruin, would be 
strangely inconsistent. 


Sevectzp. 
SPEAK GENTLY. , 


BY D. BATES. 


Speak gently ! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 

Speak gently—let no harsh words mar 
The good we might do here! 


Speak gently! Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind; 

And gently Friendship’s accents flow ; 
Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild; 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
’Tis full of anxious care ! 


Speak gently to the aged one; 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 

The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly, to the poor, 
Let no harsh tones be heard ; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word! 


Speak gently to the erring—know, 
hey may have toiled in vain; 
Perchance unkindness made them so: 

Oh win them back again ! 


Speak gently !—He who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 

When elements were in fierce strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace, be still.” 


Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring; 

Eternity shall tell. 


ae 
SeLEcTED. 


THE LESSON OF THE WATER-MILL. 


Listen to the water-mill 
Through the livelong day, 

How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away. 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the greenwood leaves ; 

From the fields, the reapers sing, 
Binding up their sheaves ; 

And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast, 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once were shed, 

And the sickles cannot reap 
Corn once gathered. 
And the rippling stream flows on 
Tranquil, deep and still, 

Never gliding back again 
To the water-mill. 

Truly speaks the proverb old 
With a meaning vast, 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
Loving heart and true, 

Golden years are fleeting by, 
Youth is passing too. 

Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day, 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last ; 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will, 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill. 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lives in thy “ To-day.” 
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Power and intellect and health, 
May not always last, 
“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Oh! the wasted hours of life 
That have drifted by; 

Oh, the good that might have been, 
Lost without a sigh; 

Love that we might once have saved 
By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard. 

Take the proverb to thy heart, 
Take, and hold it fast ; 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Oh! love thy God and fellow-man, 
Thyself consider last, 
For come it will, when thou must scan 
Dark errors of the past. 
And when the fight of life is o’er, 
And earth recedes from view, 
And heaven in all its glory shines 
Midst the pure, the good, the true, 
Then thou’lt see more clearly 
The proverb deep and vast— 
“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


oo 


HOMELY COUNSEL. 


It isn’t worth while to fret, dear, 
To walk as behind a hearse, 

No matter how vexing things may be, 
They easily might be worse; 

And the time you spend complaining 
And groaning about the load 

Would better be given to going on 
And pressing along the road. 


SELECTED. 


I’ve trodden the hill myself, dear— 
’Tis the tripping tongue can preach, 
But though silence is sometimes golden, child, 
As oft there is grace in speech— 
And I see from my higher level 
’Tis less the path than the pace 
That wearies the back and dims the eye 
And writes the lines on the face. 


There are vexing cares enough, dear, 
And to spare, when all is told; 

And love must mourn its losses, 
And the cheek’s soft bloom grow old. 

But the spell of the craven spirit 
Turns blessing into curse, 

While the bold heart meets the trouble 
That easily might be worse. 


So smile at each disaster 
That will presently pass away, 
And believe a bright to-morrow 
Will follow the dark to-day. 
There’s nothing gained by. fretting ; 
Gather your strength anew, 
And step by step go onward, dear, 
Let the skies be gray or blue. 
—M. E. Sangster. 


In the city of Pittsburg, last month, a few 
minutes after the fall of the Willey Building, a 
stranger who was gazing at the wrecked struct- 
ures from the opposite side of Wood Street en- 
tered into a conversation with a Dispatch report- 
er. He looked a good deal agitated and said: 
“For about five years on every week-day I have 
passed along that side of Wood Street at about 
the hour this terrible disaster occurred. To-day 
I was on my way to Fifth Avenue, and had 
reached the Chamber of Commerce building 
when a sudden impulse came upon me to take 
the other side of the street. I crossed over, and 
before I reached the sidewalk the crash came. 
Had I kept along as I was going I would have 
been in front of the Willey Building just in time 
to be crushed by bricks and falling timber. I 
can no more account for the action which prob- 
ably saved my life than you can; I simply felt 
that I must do it, and I do not know that I felt 
even a premonition of danger.” —Independent. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
How Ministers were Raised up Among the Early 


Friends. 
(Concluded from page 259.) 


Christopher Story, in continuing his narrative, 
says :— 

“ After several meetings amongst us, and di- 
vers convinced, we were advised to keep a meet- 
ing to wait upon the Lord, though there were 
none to speak words; so we agreed to have a 
meeting at my house.in the year 1672. Being 
but a few, we concluded to have it in an upper 
room of mine; and when we sat down together, 
I may say I was hard beset to keep my mind 
from running hither and thither after the transi- 
tory things of this world; and a great warfare I 
had for the greatest part of the meeting. Yet 
near the conclusion, those vain thoughts van- 
ished, and the Lord was pleased to bring to my 
remembrance, how that men who had great posses- 
sions in this world, had their day, and were gone ; 
and I saw clearly, in a little time that my day 
would soon pass over. I was comforted in my 
spirit, and my inward man renewed in a sense 
of the Lord’s nearness; and being thus encour- 
aged, we kept to our silent meetings, and report 
went abroad that we had settled a meeting ; and 
several came and sat down among us. 

“When there was a public Friend, we mostly 
had the meeting without doors; but when only 
ourselves, we still met in that upper room. In 
about a quarter of a year, there was as many as 
thirty or upwards, most of them of good repute 
and conversation: then we agreed to settle the 
meeting at four Friends’ houses, and go by turns; 
and abundance were convinced, that stood at a 
distance to see what would become of us. For 
the enemy began to rage and persecution to 
arise; and because we could not pay tithes, or 
put into the priests’ mouths, there was war pre- 
pared against us; and a hot time of persecution 
there was. Gilbert Atkinson, who had been of 
repute formerly, but giving way to temptation 
and immorality, afterwards became an informer, 
made spoil of Friends’ goods, especially Chris- 
topher Taylor’s; and not only so, but was instru- 
mental to cast Friends into prison. At this 
time he was much exalted, and many were ready 
to think we should be ruined. Many eyes were 
over us, some for evil, and some for good. This 
informer was so hot, that nothing would serve 
him but for Friends to be wholly ruined. And 
though he was one that had been afraid to go to 
Carlisle, lest his body should be arrested for 
debt; yet now he looked upon himself to be so 
much the king’s servant, that he might go any 
where ; and boastingly appearing at the sessions 
at Carlisle, lest Friends should get their liberty, 
said to the neighbors who were come upon 
Friends’ account, that it should be either his 
day, or the Quakers’, for ever. And when he 
had thus spoken, the sheriff called for him; he 
supposed it had been to prosecute Friends, but 
it proved that himself was arrested on a judg- 
ment for debt, and was sent to prison. After 
awhile Friends were released ; but he remained 
for many years, and was much afflicted other 
ways, as well as with poverty and want ; because 
of which Friends often relieved him, till he died 
in prison at last. 

“Here the church was at rest for a time, and 
they that had stood at a distance for seven or 
eight years, came and joined with us. There 
were some who thought they might live so as to 
find acceptance with the Lord, and not come 
under the scornful name of Quaker; but many 
came to see at last, that nothing would do short 


of confessing Christ Jesus before men; and all 
things wrought together for good to them that 
loved God. When they that had stood at a 
distance for years, thinking to have lived such 
a life that they might have been equal with us, 
saw our innocency and how the Lord had pre- 
served us, many of them came and joined with 
us; and among the rest, John Scott of High- 
berries, who had been convinced for seven or 
eight years, and his life and conversation had so 
preached among his neighbors, that many were 
ready to say ‘If John Scott cannot be saved un- 
less he become a Quaker, what must become of 
us?’ Many relations and neighbors followed 
him, and became honest Friends, and he himself 
a pillar in the church. The Lord's loving kind- 
ness continued in sending his servants and hand- 
maids amongst us, building us up in the most 
holy faith, and to the convincing of others. As 
our love to the Lord increased, so our care in- 
creased in keeping to our silent meetings. Glori- 
ous and heavenly times we had, when no words 
were expressed. 

“Some years after our convincement, being 
met in the house of Christopher Taylor to wait 
upon the Lord, his power and presence in a 
wonderful manner overshadowed us in our sit- 
ting together; and there was much brokenness 
and tenderness on the spirits of Friends, which 
spread over the whole meeting, except three or 
four persons who sat dry, and they proved not 
well. I being near the door, saw many in the 
room filled, before the power of the Lord reached 
me ; yet the Lord, in his free love and mercy, 
was pleased to give me such a share among my 
brethren, that my heart is always glad when I 
remember that season of God's love, though 
now upwards of twenty years ago. 

“ And though we were at times plentifully fed 
with that bread which came down from heaven, 
and sat together at the Lord’s table, where the 
wing of his power was known to overshadow us; 
yet at other times the Lord tried us with want; 
and at a certain time it entered my mind asa 
weighty consideration why it should be thus, we 
being the same people, and sometimes had very 
good and comfortable meetings, and were some- 
times very dry and barren in our meetings to- 
gether. AsI was thus concerned in my mind, 
it opened to me, that there should be seed-time 
and harvest, summer and winter, unto the end of 
the world. So I saw clearly there were times to 
abound, and times to suffer want ; and I desired 
to rest satisfied in the will of God. 

“ As we sojourned here, desiring nothing more 
than to follow the Lord fully, he not only led 
us out of the gross evils which are in the world, 
but out of the customs and fashions that are 
evil. So that we were singled out from the 
world in everything we saw to be needless and 
superfluous: and the fame of truth spread, and 
our meetings were large, and the exercise of the 
faithful was to draw nearer and nearer to the 
Lord. And when a little child’s state was witness- 
ed in our meeting together to wait upon the Lord, 
having the mind retired for a considerable time, 
until the Lord was pleased to appear and fill 
our hearts with life and power, it made some of 
us to say, a little child’s state is a good state, and 
we greatly desired to remain here, where the 
glory of the Lord filled the temple. This made 
us beautiful, though we were not come so far as 
to have a word given us to speak unto others 
by way of testimony publicly; and though it 
was the desire of some to have remained here, 
yet the Lord, in his own time, gave them to 
experience, that the Gospel, which is the power 
of God, is not received but by the revelation 
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of Jesus Christ; neither is this Gospel to be 
ee in the will of man, or in man’s time, 

ut in the Lord’s time. And though it is 
written, ‘Quench not the Spirit, despise not 
prophesying,’ yet many have been unwilling to 
speak the word of the Lord, though it hath 
burned as a fire in their bones, and they have 
been filled with it as a bottle with new wine, 
lest they should offend the Lord, or burthen his 
seed in the hearts of his people. This hath 
made some say, ‘Lord, let me never speak a 
word in a meeting while I live in this world, 
rather than [ should speak that which might 
offend.” And though some may have been too 
backward for a time, and there may have been 
a sense of trouble for it, and judgment from the 
Lord, yet it being in a godly fear and awe, lest 
it might prove an untimely birth, the Lord hath 
been merciful unto such, and hath again and 
again appeared and not only brought to the 
birth but enabled to bring forth: and as the 
work is his, the praise and glory belong to his 
great name. In the Lord’s time, to us that had 
been under the region and shadow of death, 
light sprang up; and our mouths were opened, 
and tongues loosed, to speak well of the Lord. 
The Lord raised up planters and waterers, and 
made several as useful instruments for carrying 
on his great work in the earth.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Hatching Fish-eggs.—There are some very 
interesting peculiarities in the care and hatch- 
ing of the eggs, which have been observed 
among the fishes. The marine catfish of our 
Southern coasts deposits ten or twenty eggs 
about the size of Malaga grapes in a depression 
in the sand. The male takes these into his 
mouth and places them between the leaves of 
his gills where he keeps them until the young 
are hatched and able to take care of themselves. 
At this time his throat is enormously extended 
and presents a very curious and comical appear- 
ance. Several other species have the same 
habit. In one, which inhabits the Sea of Gali- 
lee, in Palestine, the female lays about two hun- 
dred eggs. The male takes these into his mouth, 
one after another, and retains them there, dis- 
tending the cheeks in an extraordinary manner. 
The eggs hatch in a few days and the young 
fishes are pressed one against the other like the 
seeds of a ripe Pomegranate. The mouth of 
the father becomes so distended that his jaws 
cannot meet. Some of the young do not quit 
their shelter until they are four inches long. 

In a South American fish, described by Prof. 
Wyman, of Boston, the male fish is provided 
during the breeding season with a numerous 
series of little stalks on its under side, upon 
which the eggs are carried until hatched. Sev- 
eral species of fish develop pouches, by a fold 
of the skin in the male, in which the spawn is 
placed, and where it is carried and protected 
until the young are hatched. 

In the Lump sucker the male digs a pit be- 
tween the stones at the bottom of shallow parts 
of the sea, in which the female deposits the 
spawn. This is carefully tended by the male, 
until the young are hatched, when they fasten 
themselves by their suckers to his body, and are 
carried about by him until they are able to care 
for themselves. 

Steam-cracks in the Volcanic Islands of Hawaii. 
—All through the woods there are clefts of all 
sizes, from one vast fissure, thirteen miles in 
length, which suddenly burst open in 1868, to 
quite small pits, perhaps one hundred feet deep, 


and completely hidden by rank vegetation— 
chiefly by ferns which love the warm steam. 

That thirteen mile fissure split the land right 
across the main travelling-road; so now the 
track has to make a wide circuit so as to head 
around the farthest end of this great crevasse, 
whence columns of steam continue to rise cease- 
lessly. 

My landlord tells me that upwards of thirty 
horses have been killed within the last twelve 
months, by falling into steam-cracks close to the 
Volcano House. This is without counting cattle 
of whom a considerable number fall in. This 
very morning two calves were observed sud- 
denly to disappear. On rushing to the spot, 
they were seen at the bottom of a crevice, about 
sixty feet below the surface. Strong ropes were 
brought, and a man was lowered, who adjusted 
the ropes so as to allow the poor beasts to be 
drawn up one by one, and then his turn came. 
The calves did not seem much the worse, but of 
course it was ten to one that they had not gone 
down one of the bottomless fissures.—C. F. G. 
Cummings. 


The Puff-adder of Africa.—* One of the most 
beautiful and ornate of all the tropical animals 
is the puff-adder. This animal, the bite of 
which is certain death, is from three to five feet 
long, and disproportionately thick. The whole 
body is ornamented with strange devices in 
green, yellow and black, and lying in a museum 
its glittering coils form a most striking object. 
But in nature the puff-adder has a very differ- 
ent background. Tt is essentially a forest ani- 
mal, its true habitat being among the fallen 
leaves in the deep shade of trees by the banks 
of streams. Now, in such a position, at the dis- 
tances of a foot or two, its appearance so exact- 
ly resembles the forest bed as to be almost un- 
distinguishable from it. 

“T was once just throwing myself down under 
a tree to rest when, stooping to clear the spot, I 
noticed a peculiar pattern among the leaves. I 
started back in horror to find a puff-adder of 
the largest size, its thick back only visible and 
its fangs within a few inches of my face as I 
stooped. It was lying concealed among fallen 
leaves, so like itself that, for the exceptional 
caution, which in African travel becomes a 
habit, I should certainly have sat down upon 
it; and to sit down upon a puff-adder is to sit 
down for the last time. This reptile lay length- 
wise, concealed, all but a few inches, among the 
withered leaves. Now, the peculiarity of the 
puffadder is that it strikes backwards. Lying 
on the ground, therefore, it commands, as it 
were, its whole rear, and the moment any part 
is touched, the head doubles backward with in- 
conceivable swiftness, and the poison fangs close 
upon their victim. The puffadder in this way 
forms a sort of horrid trap, set in the woods, 
which may be altogether unperceived, till it 
shuts with a sudden spring upon its prey.” —H. 
Drummond's Tropical Africa. 


Items. 


A Protestant Movement in Cuba.—The Independent 
publishes an interesting account of a religious move- 
ment in Cuba, in which Alberto J. Diaz has been 
one of the most active agents. He “was an officer 
of the insurgent forces in the last uprising in Cuba. 
One night he and some comrades were surrounded 
by the Spaniards, and could escape capture only 
by pushing out to sea on some logs of wood. Picked 
Wp by a passing vessel, he made his way to New 

ork. An alumnus of the University of Havana, 
in its literary and medical departments, he pro- 
posed continuing his studies there, but, stricken 
down by pneumonia, he lay at his boarding-house 


for a long time at the point of death. Pity for the 
young stranger led a kind-hearted Christian woman 
to watch over him, and as he became better, grati- 
tude to her as well as the solemnity of the experi. 
ences through which he had passed opened hig 
heart to her Christian counsels.” 

“ Returning to Cuba as a colporteur of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, he pursued his work with success 
in spite of opposition and persecution. He soon be- 
came a preacher of recognized power and great in- 
fluence 

“At the end of but two years the church had 
some seven hundred members. Five other churches 
have been organized and a half-score of Cuban 
ministers raised up, some of them men of marked 
ability. These churches have over eleven hundred 
members.” 


Liturgical Forms in Worship.—For some time past 
there have appeared occasional references in The 
Presbyterian to a desire felt by some of the mem- 
bers of the denomination it represents, to introduce 
into their public worship something of the same 
nature as the Liturgy used by the Church of Eng- 
land. A writer in that paper of First Month 12th, 
vigorously opposes any such change. His remarks 
indicate an appreciation of the spiritual nature of 
Divine worship, which it is pleasant to notice, 
From the article, the following is condensed : 

“All know that worship, like many other things, 
has an outer form and an inner principle; the value 
is in the principle, the form has at best only a 
secondary use. There are only three directions in 
which outward forms can have any value, viz: to 
please God, to aid the worshipper, or to attract 
others to the service of God. Leaving the worship 
of the heart the same in each case, are we to sup- 
pose that if we make the form of worship more 
elaborate God is hetter pleased ; or that, if we make 
it still more artistic, we please the Almighty ina 
still greater degree? We doubt whether any one 
will be willing to take that ground. Most Chris- 
tians will admit that God is not interested in forms, 
Christ said, ‘The true worshippers shall worship . 
the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him.’ Both place and 
form are here ignored, when the worship is ‘in 
spirit and in truth’ there is no concern about the 
forms. 

“Since outward forms do nothing toward pleasing 
the Almighty, or making Him more kindly dis- 

osed, the next question is, does an artistic service 
benefit the worshipper himself? Does it make him 
more spiritual? or more useful? or more ready, if 
need be, to lay down his life for the Lord Jesus? 
Will the elaborate service develope a more holy, 
useful and devoted man than will be developed by 
a simple service? The Greek and Romish churches 
have services that are very elaborate ; are they more 
spiritual than the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
its simple service? The Romish Church and the 
Methodist stand side by side in this land, and they 
are engaged in the same work—which church is 
most useful? Which church is making the best 
citizens? Which church is doing most for the good 
of man and for the glory of God? I think most 
people will say the church with the simple service 
is the most spiritual and useful. 

“Often, in the history of the church, men have 
been tried to the utmost. At such time to what did 
God’s people resort to secure strength for the exi- 
gency? Did they gather spiritual strength to en- 
dure by making the forms of service more elaborate? 
Indeed, they did not, but they received strength by 
the simple preaching of the Word. What was it 
that moved England, in the days of William Tyn- 
dal, as with an earthquake? Was it the forms of 
the English Service Book? No, indeed, but it was 
the Bible in the English tongue, read over and 
talked over in the night; it was the gospel read and 
preached in secret that made England what it is. 
Forms did not count for much in those days. An 
if you cross over to the Netherlands, about the same 
time, when men were breaking loose from Rome at 
the peril of their lives, they did not seek for strength 
from outward forms, Motley says they gathered 
in the fields, armed, ‘only to hear sermons and to 
sing hymns in the open air.” And there seems to 
have been worship in those old sermons, for he tells 
of one preached by a monk that surely touched the 
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hearts of the people. ‘As the slender monk spoke 
to the simple audience of God’s grace, and of faith 
jin Jesus, who had descended from above to save 
the lowliest and most abandoned, if they would put 
their trust in Him, his hearers were alternately ex- 
alted with fervor or melted into tears.’ If we have 
read church history aright, it tells us that when 
spirituality is deepest the outward forms of service 
are the most simple.” 
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Teaching and Training.— It has been said that 
the essence of teaching is causing another to know. 
Jt may similarly be said that the essence of train- 
ing is causing another to do. Teaching gives 
knowledge. Training gives skill. Teaching fills 
the mind. Training shapes the habits. Teach- 
ing brings to the child that which he did not 
have before. Training enables a child to make 
use of that which is already his possession. We 
teach a child the meaning of words. We train 
a child in speaking and walking. We teach 
him the truths which we have learned for our- 
selves. We train him in habits of study, that 
he may be able to learn other truths for himself. 
Training and teaching must go on together in 
the wise upbringing of any and every child. The 
one will fail of its own best end, if it be not ac- 
companied by the other. He who knows how to 
teach a child is not competent for the oversight 
of a child’s education unless he also knows how 
to train a child. 

Training is a possibility long before teaching 
is Before a child is old enough to know what 
is said to it, it is capable of feeling, and of con- 
forming to or of resisting, the pressure of efforts 
for its training. A child can be trained to go 
to sleep in the arms of its mother or nurse, or in 
acradle, or on a bed; with rocking, or without 
it;in a light room, or in a dark one; in a noisy 
room, or only in a quiet one; to expect nourish- 
ment and to accept it only at fixed hours, or at 
its own fancy,—while as yet it cannot understand 
any teaching concerning the importance or the 
fitness of one of these things.—S. S. Times. 
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In the year 1873 the subject of indulging in 
the use of music by its members was brought 
before the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and 
referred for consideration to a Committee; that 
Committee made a report reaffirming the an- 
cient rules of the Society on that subject, which 
was adopted by the Yearly Meeting, with a 
very full expression of unity. The following 
paragraphs, adopted at that time, were intro- 
duced into the Book of Discipline, where they 
now stand—a portion of those directions which 
subordinate meetings are bound to enforce : 

“We would renewedly caution all our mem- 
bers against indulging in music, or having in- 
struments of music in their houses, believing 
that the practice tends to promote a light and 
vain mind, and to disqualify for the serious 
thoughtfulness, which becomes an accountable 
being, hastening to his final reckoning.” 

“The spirit and language of the discipline 
forbid the use of music by Friends without any 
exception in favor of that called sacred ; and 
in order to produce harmonious action on this 
subject throughout the subordinate meetings, 
the Yearly Meeting instructs them, that those 
members who indulge in the use of music, or who 
have musical instruments in their houses, bring 
themselves within the application of this second 
clause of the Discipline, above referred to, viz: 
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And if any of our members fall into either of 
these practices, and are not prevailed with, by 
= labor to decline them, the Monthly 

feetings to which the offenders belong should 
be informed thereof, and if they be not reclaim- 
ed by further labor, so as to condemn their con- 
duct to the satisfaction of the meeting, it should 
proceed to testify their disunity with them.” 
( Diseipline, Ed. of 1881, p. 63, 4.) 

Music is one of a pretty extensive class of 
amusements, which are not necessarily violations 
of the moral law, but the dangers or the evils 
connected with which are so numerous and prev- 
alent, that the Church has believed it safest for 
its members to refrain from indulging in them ; 
and many of those who have been brought un- 
der the government of Christ in their own hearts 
have felt that it was their duty to take up the 
cross and deny their own inclinations in these 
matters; and have found peace and safety in so 
doing. It stands on the same platform as fash- 
ionable parties, balls, dances, operas, theatrical 
exhibitions, &e.—for the indulainn in all of 
which, within certain limitations, many profess- 
ors of religion are found to contend, as being 
only allowable recreations or indulgences. Yet, 
it is hard to believe that those who allow them- 
selves so much liberty, are living in obedience 
to the advice of the Apostle—*“ Be not con- 
formed to this world; but be ye transformed in 
the spirit of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God.” Is there not reason to believe 
that, on the contrary, they belong to that class 
of whom William Lewis speaks as giving ground 
for the sarcastic strictures of the enemies of 
the Lord Jesus, who say : 

“ These pilgrims and strangers seem to get a 
little reconciled to this foreign clime, though so 
far from their native country and their Father’s 
House ; this howling wilderness, as they call it, 
appears somehow or other, to have received a 
manure that hath so enriched the soil as to ren- 
der it capable of producing very pleasant fruits, 
even to their refined tastes; and like us, who 
know of no better portion than our good things 
in this life, they seem to sit down, each under his 
own vine and under his own fig tree; so that, 
though it seems we are to be forever separated 
at the end of the journey—they raised up to ever- 
lasting glory, for having followed, as they phrase 
it, a crucified Lord ; and we consigned to shame 
and everlasting contempt for having denied 
Him; yet we really appear to be travelling in 
the same direction: at least, we go in great 
harmony together, and walk through this vale 
of tears as friends.” 

Are there not many of the burthen bearers 
in the Church, who can adopt the language of 
William Lewis, which immediately follows the 
preceding extract? “Oh how long! how long! 
shall the enemies of the cross of Christ have cause 
thus to triumph? How longshall such speak grie- 
vous things proudly and contemptuously against 
the Lord and his Anointed, through the occasion 
given by those who profess adherence to doc- 
trines which enjoin and demand the crucifix- 
ion of the flesh, yet, are at the same time seen 
to be making full provision for the gratification 
of its desires?” 

If these lines should reach the sight of any 
of our members, whom the love of music or the 
example of others has tempted to disregard the 
advice and concern of the body on this subject, 
we earnestly desire that they may be willing to 
manifest their loyalty to our Society, by giving 
up an indulgence, against which it has cautioned 
them. We believe such a sacrifice would be 


well-pleasing to their Father in Heaven; and it 
will be in accordance with the advice given in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and enforced in that 
of Peter; ‘Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves ; for they watch for 
your souls as they that must give account.” For 
assuredly the Church in its collective capacity 
has the authority to watch over and direct the 
individual members ; and it is the duty of these 
to submit to its counsels. 

In referring to a period of suffering through 
which our Society passed in its early days, 
George Whitehead remarks, “Earnest prayers 
with tears [were] then the Church’s very great 
concern; which the Lord our God, in his own 
time, graciously heard and answered.” And is 
not the present a period where there is cause 
for those who desire the preservation of our 
members from the inroads of worldliness, and 
the maintenance of our Society as a true testi- 
mony bearer for the principles of the Gospel— 
should earnestly seek to the same everlasting 
source of help, with weeping and with supplica- 
tion ? 

The discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, makes it the duty of subordinate meetings 
to labor with those who neglect its advices on 
the subject of music ; and to disown those who, 
after patient labar, cannot be induced to comply 
therewith. Unpleasant as such a duty may 
be, we do not see how it can be avoided by those 
who are loyal members of the body. According 
to the discipline, Monthly Meetings and over- 
seers cannot properly refuse to enforce the rules 
in this respect, any more than they can permit 
any other violation of the discipline to pass un- 
noticed. To exercise an option of this kind, is 
virtually to disown the authority of the Yearly 
Meeting, and to enter upon a course which may 
eventually lead to disintegration. If the ofh- 
cers of a meeting feel themselves at liberty to 
ignore certain offences, and to take official 
notice of others, which are not more clearly 
violations of our disciplinary rules, “are they 
not partial in themselves?” Do ro not make 
their own judgment the standard of their actions 
instead of carrying out the discipline? What 
can be the final result of such a course, but the 
destruction of all authority? If one Monthly 
Meeting permits its members to introduce music 
into their families, why may not another permit 
the attendance of theatres? Another, the preach- 
ing of Unitarian doctrines? Another, the prac- 
tice of the outward ordinances? Although we 
might feel that some of these had departed from 
the Quaker standard more widely than others, 
yet no one of them would be in a position to 
censure an erring brother—for those who would 
labor effectively in the cause of Christ, must 
first be clean-handed themselves. 

We feel it to be the more needful to call at- 
tention to this subject, because the use of music 
is being rapidly introduced into many parts of 
the Society of Friends, and is very common 
among those who are not of our profession. The 
enforcement of our discipline in reference to it, 
may have the effect of preventing some persons 
from joining or continuing in membership with 
us. But we believe the loss of members on this 
account, would be far more than compensated 
by the strength derived from a faithful main- 
tenance of our testimony against conformity to 
the world. The influence of the Society of 
Friends is not to be estimated by the number of 
its adherents, but by the purity of its practice 
and the spirituality of its doctrines, which here- 
tofore have made it as a Light in the world ; and 
which, as they are preserved, will still make 
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$4.50 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $5.15 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a $5.25 ; 
Indiana, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a 
$5.25 ; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.60 a 
$4.90; do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.25; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.40 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 
a $4.75; do., straight, $5.00 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.25 
a $6.65. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 94 a 943 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 40} cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 33} a 33} cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 34 a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra natives, 5} a 6 cts.; good, do., 5} a 
5} cts.; medium, do., 4} a 5 cts.; common, do., 4 a 43 
cts.; culls, do., 34 a 4 cts.; extra Kansas, 5} a 5} cts.; 
good, do., 4¢ a 5 cts.; medium, do., 4} a 43 cts.; com- 
mon, do., 3} a 4 cts.; culls, do., 3a 34 cts. Lambs, 
4a 7} cts. 

Hogs.— Western, 7 a 7} cts. ; State, 6 a 6} cts. 

Milch cows $25 a $45. 

Forrign.—The Parnell Commission resumed its 
sitting on the 12th instant. Sir Henry James, counsel 
for the Times, applied for an order for the examination 
of Parnell’s private account with the National Bank. 
Parnell gave his assent to such an examination. 

Coffee, a reporter from Cork, testified that he had 
made a statement to a policeman, who promised him 
that he should be paid beyond his greatest expectations. 
Witness declared that that statement was absolutely 
false. This evidence created a sensation in the court- 
room. 

Coffee further testified that he purposely made the 
statement which he gave to the policeman sensational 
because he knew it would take. He received £115 
from the Times. The Court ordered the witness to be 
arrested. 

On the 13th, a man named Levy, who was a member 
of the Fenian Supreme Council, testified as to his 
experiences while a member of that body. On cross- 
examination he admitted that he had been imprisoned 
for a year for embezzling his employer’s money. 

At 3.20 p.m. Attorney General Webster announced 
that the case for the Times was finished. 

An election was held in the Kennington division of 
Lambeth on the 15th instant to fill the Parliamentary 
seat made vacant by the resignation of R. G. Davis, a 
Conservative. The election resulted in a victory for 
Mark H. Beaufoy, the Gladstonian candidate, who 
polled 4069 votes, against 3439 for Beresford Hope, 
the Conservative nominee. At the last election, Davis, 
the retiring member, received 3222 votes and Beaufoy 
2792. This election was hotly contested, both parties 
straining every nerve to achieve success. 

Henry Campbell, M. P., the private secretary of 
Parnell, has brought suit for libel against the London 
Times. The case has been set for a hearing, and the 
trial will probably take place in Fifth Month. The 
suit is founded partly on the opening speech made by 
Attorney General Webster in the case of O’ Donnell vs. 
Walter, and partly on a leading editorial published by 
the Times on Seventh Month 7th last. This suit is 
the first of a series of suits to be brought against the 
Times. 

The New York Herald’s Paris correspondent, under 
date of the 16th instant, says : 

“The Chamber of Deputies and the Senate have 
simultaneously authorized the prosecution of Laguerre, 
Laisant, Turquet and Naquet. Legal proceedings 
against the leaders of the Ligue des Patriotes will now 
be instituted without delay. 

“The prosecution and the action of the Government 
are diversely appreciated by the Paris press. The 
Boulangist organs have issued strong protests, in which 
a certain amount of anxiety is apparent. 

“ Nearly all the Conservative organs give unqualified 
approval to the line of conduct the Government is 
pursuing. They point out that the articles of the 
Code under which the prosecution is to be instituted 
have never been repealed; they insist that existing 
circumstances authorize their application for the pur- 
pose of defending republican institutions.” 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Bank of France 
it was decided to make an additional advance of 20,- 
000,000 frances on condition that a similar sum be sub- 
scribed elsewhere, in order to avert a judicial liquida- 
tion of the Comptoir d’ Escompte’s affairs. 

The Rothschilds subscribed 3,000,000 francs, and 
the Credit Foncier 2,000,000, and the subscriptions of 
others bring the aggregate up to 36,000,000 franes. 

The Syndicate Chamber of Stockbrokers has agreed 
to advance 3,000,000 francs to the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte. The necessary amount, 40,000,000 francs, is 
now subscribed. 


it an instrument in the Divine Hand, in point- 
ing out to many the way to salvation. It is un- 
doubtedly a cause of rejoicing, when others are 
convinced of the truths we profess, and become 
on paren to join with us in maintaining them, 

ut it would be a source of weakness instead of 
strength to lower our standard of truth and 
righteousness for the sake of drawing into our 
communion those who are not prepared to adopt 
the principles which have ever distinguished our 
people. 













The tower of Eifel is now finished, at least so far ag 
height is concerned. The latter is just 925 feet from 
the ground, and simply dwarfs Washington’s Mony. 
ment. 

Private letters received in Berlin from Zanzibar ga: 
that Stanley, according to native reports, is marching 
rapidly toward the East Coast of Africa. 

Russia demands the exclusive right to nayi 
rivers flowing into the Caspian Sea, and to build rail- 
ways throughout Persia. 

The Chilian Government has issued a decree pro- 
hibiting the immigration of Chinese into the Republic. 
The Government has sent orders to its immigration 
agents in Europe, authorizing them to give free 
sage to all who desire to emigrate to Chili, where, on 
arrival, they will receive board and lodging for 15 
days. 

















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Sratres.— The President has nominated 
and the Senate has confirmed as Commissioners to the 
Samoan Conference at Berlin, John A. Kasson, Wil- 
liam Walter Phelps and George H. Bates. 

The Republican party for the second time in four- 
teen years, has secured a majority in the House of 
Representatives. 

Congress has granted an appropriation of $200,000 
to purchase land in the District of Columbia for a 
Zoological Garden. 

It is announced that telegraphic communication 
with the United States has been established by cable 
from Santiago de Cuba to Hayti and San Domingo, 
thence to the Island of Curacoa, thence to Laguayra 
and Caracas, Venezuela, where connection is made with 
the Government land lines for places in the interior. 

From the forthcoming edition of Rowell’s News- 
paper Directory, it appears that the newspapers and 
periodicals of all kinds issued in the United States and 
Canada now number 17,107, an increase of 797 during 
the last twelve months, and 7,883 in ten years. 

There is a movement among the colored people of 
North Carolina to emigrate to, and colonize in, Ar- 
kansas. The colored preachers are especially active 
in the matter, saying the whites do not want them in 
North Carolina, and that the election, school and other 
laws passed by the last Legislature were intended to 
crush them out. Several thousand persons have al- 
ready gone. Indications point to an extensive move- 
ment. Many large plantations are almost deserted. 
Negro drummers are paid $5 for each family secured. 
The entire expense of transportation to Little Rock is 

aid by the agents. The negroes say they are prom- 
ised 40 acres of land, a brick house, a cow and $1.50 a 
day for labor, and are told that corn sells for 19 cents 
a barrel, and meat at one-quarter of a cent a pound. 
They know nothing of their destination. 

W. H. Morrell, of New York, arrived at Lansing, 
Michigan, on the 18th instant, to endeavor to induce 
the Legislature to grant a charter for a proposed ship 
eanal across the Upper Peninsula connecting Lakes 
Michigan and Superior. The route selected is 36 miles 
long, and begins at Bay au Train, about 15 miles east 
of Marquette. Its southern terminus will be Little 
Bay de Noc, near Gladstone. Two locks will be neces- 
sary. It will save to ship commerce a distance of 271 
miles between Chicago and Duluth. W.H Morrell 
says that he has an abundance of New York and Chi- 
cago capital interested, and that the company will be 
organized within 60 days after a charter is granted. 

An orange grove of 30,000 trees is to be planted in 
Pomona Valley, Cal., by a syndicate of Illinois and 
Iowa capitalists. It will be the largest in the world. 

A company has been formed to build passenger tun- 
nels under N. Y. City, with a capital of $150,000,000. 

The Senate of Rhode Island, by a vote of 22 to 15, 
has passed a resolution re-submitting the prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution to a vote of the people. 

The majority against the prohibitory amendment in 
New Hampshire, is about 5,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 405, a de- 
crease of 30 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 23 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 201 were males tnd 204 females: 
62 died of consumption; 59 of pneumonia; 27 of 
diseases of the heart ; 17 of convulsions ; 16 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 14 of old age; 13 of marasmus; 

13 of bronchitis; 12 of debility, and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, reg., 128}; cou- 
pon, 129}; currency 6’s, 120 a 131. 

Cotton was in limited request from spinners at 10} 
cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $16; do., fair to prime, 
$14.75 a $15.75 ; spring bran, $14 50 a $15. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$3.00 a $3.50; do., do., extras, $3.50 a $4.00; No. 2 

winter family, $4.00 a $4.30; Pennsylvania family, 


NOTICES. 


Bucks QUARTERLY MEETING will be held hereafter 
as follows:—At Langhorne in the Fifth Month. At 
Buckingham in the Eighth Month. At Falls in the 
Eleventh and Second Months. The day of the month, 
and the hour for assembling, remaining as heretofore, 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The Committee 
having the care of this Institution, at a recent meet- 
ing, decided to change the time of vacation from the 
Spring and Autumn to the Summer months; the 
change to be made the present year. In order to effect 
this, it is concluded to open the School for the next 
Term, on Fourth Month 23rd, instead of Fourth Month 
30th, which would be the regular time of opening 
under the present arrangement, and to continue the 
session till Seventh Month 23rd, a period of thirteen 
weeks, and for which short Term, the charge for Board 
and Tuition will be $60. 

Parents wishing to enter their children, will please 
make early application to 

JoNATHAN G, WILLIAMs, Supt., 
Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDs will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 27th 
instant, at 7} o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, 

Third Month, 1889. Clerk. 


Westtown BoarpineG Scuoor Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to J. G. Wriu1AMs, Supt. 

Westtown, Pa. 





Drep, at her residence, near Coal Creek, Lowa, on 

the 27th of First mo. 1889, RacHEL, wife of David 
James, in the 70th year of her age, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Coal Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting of 
Friends, and a regular attender thereof when health 
would permit—of an unassuming disposition, and a 
firm believer in the doctrines of Friends as set forth 
by our worthy predecessors. Her close seemed peace 
ful, and we reverently believe she has been gathered 
into rest. 
, on the 6th of Second Month, 1889, at his resi- 
dence, near Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., AARon East- 
BURN, in the 85th year of his age. On fife 17th of 
First Month, 1885, Saran C., wife of Aaron Eastburo, 
in the 79th year of her age. Both esteemed members 
of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, Second Mo. 13th, 1889, at her residence near 

Berlin, New Jersey, MaArTHA N., wife of Ezra Stokes, 
in the 68th year of her age, a member of Upper Eve 
sham Monthly, and Cropwell Preparative Meeting. 
She was an affectionate wife, a tender mother, and one 
whose kindly sympathies went out strongly to all those 
around her. But there is cause for thankfulness in 
the belief, that when suddenly the cry came, she had 
oil in her vessel, with her lamp and her light burn 
ing; and through adorable mercy was permitted to 
hear the welcome message: “ Well done, thou 
and faithful servant, thou has been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over more, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 
, in Media, Pa., on the 18th of Second Month, 
1889, Mary ANNA, wife of George R. McCluen, in the 
76th year of her age, a member of Media Particular, 
and Chester Monthly Meetings, Pennsylvania. 
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